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DOMESTIC ART GOSSIP, 

- JFianBB-PAiNTiNG is a branch of art that demands more en- 
couragement than it has hitherto received, and it is one which 
must be further developed, if any ambition exists among us to 
put forth for our art-productions the title and pretensions of a 
" school." A school implies more than a proficiency in one or 
two branches of art. Portraiture and landscape are all that we 
can positively claim much consideration for. But these are not 
sufficient to render us equal to other national types of 
schools; the former is too egotistical, and the latter not 
sufficiently merged with humanity. We must produce more 
social and historical art to indicate our recognition of 
broader and loftier sympathies than can be expressed by iso- 
lated faces or the cold, symbols of external nature. Pictures 
must he painted that mark how man thinks and feels, how he 
suffers and enjoys, what he believes in and what he hopes for — 
in short, representations of human beings struggling for spiritual 
life, if we would indicate progress in art, and restamp the cause 
of art for the benefit of posterity. The order and range of 
subjects, as well as the relative capacities of artists, demand, of 
course, consideration ; but these essential points may be waived 
for the present, it being sufficient now to welcome such creations 
of art as demonstrate the principle. Among figure-painters 
that have lately appeared among us, is Eastman Johnson, for- 
merly of Baltimore. Mr. Johnson has a studio in the Univer- 
sity, and several drawings and studies in it of decided interest. 
We noticed sketches made at Mount Vernon, embraoing an ex- 
cellent view of the Washington mansion, and an interior of one 
of the out-bnildings, with characteristic figures; also studies of 
models found in Europe. — Young Boughton, lately of Albany, 
occupies a studio in the Tenth street building, and is turning his 
attention to figures. One of his best and latest works is "The 
Haunted Lake," painted for the Ranney collection, which pic- 
ture, though peculiar, marks a more thoughtful aim in landscape 
art. — W. P. W. Dana, lately pursuing his studies in France, has 
a studio at No. 627 Broadway. He has there landscape sketches 
made on the coast of Normandy, with portfolios of picturesque 
figures and habitations, including every variety of fishing-boat 
and quaint old cottages. — Returning to the studios of loog-resi- 
dent artists, we find Gray engaged upon a picture illustrating a 
passage in Irving's story of " The Pride of the Village." The 
group consists of the poor girl and her parents, seated near a 
window, decked with the " clustering honey-suckle wjiich her 
own hands had trained," her eyes fixed on the distant village 
church, while her father reads " comfort and serenity " from the 
Bible. This effective picture is painted for W. H. Osborn, Esq. 
—Huntington, just returned from Europe, occupies his former 
studio in Appleton's building. One of his late piotures is 
"Ichabod Crane," exhibited in London, and painted for the 
above-named gentleman. — Blauvelt,in the Tenth street building, 
has lately executed several subjects conspicuous for genuine 
humor and character, "Examining a Counterfeit Bill," for in- 
stance. — Lang is occupied with a "Pic-nic,"or rather a party 
returning from a pic-nic. The most, prominent object in the 
picture is an ox-cart, decked with streamers and garlands- of 



flowers, in which appear belles and beaux, conformable to the 
conditions which attend upon "straw-rides." — Rossiter has 
completed a design in color for a large picture entitled " The 
Early Navigators and Discoverers of this Continent," embraoing 
Spanish, Dutch, and English characters, whose names are asso- 
ciated with the settlement of our country and continent. The 
subject is a novel one, and eminently suggestive. It is a good 
one in connection with our national historical art-productions, 
and one deserving of further encouragement. Rossiter and 
Mignot are to paint a Mount Vernon subject, of which the prin- 
cipal figures will be the Washington family, grouped on the 
piazza of the mansion : the figures by the former, and tbe land- 
scape accessories by the latter. — G. W. Flagg, who is now a re- 
sident of Charleston, S. C, has on exhibition at the Dusseldorf 
Gallery a work commemorative of the landing of the Atlantic 
cable, io which he has introduced portraits of the parties con- 
cerned. The Evening Post says : "The moment chosen is when 
the cable has been laid, and the American and English officers 
and soldiers, with uncovered heads, are listening to tbe prayer 
and thanksgiving offered by Captain Hudson, Mr. Flagg visited 
Trinity Bay for the purpose of obtaining a faithful sketch of the 
locality, so that his work should be correct in the details, as 
well as a faithful portrait-gallery of those who tqnk, . i 
the enterprise. The picture contains eighteen distinct^ 

In the department of sculpture, we have to record areBark- 
ably fine bust of General Scott, by H. K. Brown. The bustis 
the property of A. M. Cozzens, Esq. — Jackson, of Boston, exhi- 
bits in NichoPs studio (Tenth street), a number of works model- 
led in that city. Among these are basts of the Rev. Mr. Beeober, 
Sen., and G. S. Hillard, Esq., both faithful and admirable chft-, 
racteristic portraits. — Philip bas on view in the studio building 
a group called * Italian Boys." — Thompson, a pupil of Palmer's, 
has his studio in the same building. He is producing beauti- 
ful medallion heads. We would mention, in particular, an ideal- 
called " Female Youth," and a head of Caleb Lyon, Esq. . 

In the department of landscape, Kensett has lately produced 
two works. One is a fine view of Lake Windermere, and the 
other a portrait of a noble oak on the Genesee River. — Casilear 
has- just finished a Swiss scene, which is an uncommonly suc- 
cessful expression of that difficult scenery. — Dorand's works 
completed this season consist of a pastoral landscape and a 
wood-scene. — Shattuck has on his easel an autumnal picture re- 
presenting passages on the Androscoggin River; it is one of his 
largest and best productions. — Wm. Hart is painting a "Ma-. 
rine," suggested by his studies the past summer on Mount 
Desert Island. 

Artists' Receptions. — The first reception of the season will 
take place at Dodsworth's Building, on the evening of Tuesday, 
January 4th, instead of Thursday, January 6tb, as advertised. 

Philadelphia. — The publications in the papers in relation to 
the proposed Washington monument in Philadelphia are some- 
what premature, for the committee having the matter in charge 
have not yet decided as to the character of the proposed work. 
In order that our readers may understand the matter, we give 
a short sketch of the origin of the projeot. Shortly after the 
close of the revolutionary war, it was proposed by the society 
of the Cincinnati to build a monument to the memory of Wash- 
ington, but after several years' exertion, so small was the 
amount contributed, that the sums received from many persons 
were returned to the donors. In 1811, this fund amounted to 
about $15,000, which sum, by careful nursing and judicious man- 
agement, amounts now to a sum exceeding $40,000, In 1826, 
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and during the visit of General Lafayette to the city of Phila- 
delphia, the project was renewed nnder an independent organ- 
ization, composed of some of our most distingoished citizens ; hut 
little money was collected, however, and the project was 
adjourned. In 1841 an effort was made to give the commission 
to Ferdinand Pettrich, a German sculptor, who exhibited in In- 
dependence Hall an equestrian statne of General "Washington. 
This movement called forth another model by Ball Hughes, 
then a resident of Philadelphia. Some little additional funds were 
'collected at this time, but the effort to get hold of the funds of 
the Cincinnati was ineffective — first, because there was a dis- 
position on the part of the members of that ancient society, that 
the commemorative work should be none other than an archi- 
tectural elevation; and secondly, that none other than an 
American should be the author of a work intended to perpe- 
tuate the virtues, character, and services of the father of his 
country. The present movement is intended to unite the dif- 
ferent friends of the measure in one effort which, whilst carry- 
ing ont the intention of the projectors of the idea, should at the 
same time be a reflection of the existing condition of American 
art. The united fund, at the present time, amounts to a sum 
exceeding $50,000, which will no doubt be largely increased by 
the exertions of the present vigorous committee. The charac- 
ter^ of. the work to.be executed is yet, and will be for some 
months to come, an undecided question. Of one thing alone 
have the committee agreed upon, and that is, that it shall be 
open to public competition to all artists who are American 
oitizens, and that the designs submitted shall be compensated 
for, but the amounts remain undecided. As soon as these ques- 
tions are determined, circulars will be issued and directed to all 
American sculptors at home and abroad. 

There is another monument proposed to be erected in 
Philadelphia to commemorate the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence— to be erected in Independence Square. 
It will be recollected that some five or six years ago a convention 
was held in this city, of delegates from the original thirreen 
States, to consider a project for the erection of a monument to 
commemorate the above mentioned event. The general plan 
was adopted ; the city council passed an ordinance to convey 
the necessary site, authorizing the commencement of the work 
whenever nine of the thirteen States should pass the necessary 
laws, pledging themselves to their proportion of the expense of 
its erection. Ten of the thirteen States have agreed to pay 
their quota of the expense of its erection ; and there is but little 
doubt but that the remaining three, viz., North and South 
Carolina and Virginia, will come into the measure. A vigorous 
effort will shortly be made to effect this object. 

Mb. S. B. Falbs has lately added to his collection a picture 
of the modern French School, by Anastassi, called '■' Moonlight 
on. the Elbe," also three marine subjects by Moran, of PhiladeU 
phia: one entitled "Merchantman entering Boston Harbor;" 
. the others being views near Nabant, "The Sibyl's Cave" and 
" Pulpit Rock." 

_ Bostoh, Deo. IWi, 185S. 

■ Mr. Cotton's stor?, so long and favorably known as the 
only free gallery of Arts in the city, will close in a few days, 
when the large amount of stock belonging to it will be con- 
solidated with that of Messrs. "Williams & Everett,* 234 "Wash- 
ington street, who will then have one of the largest and best 
establishments of the kind in the country. The location is 

,* Misprinted Child & Everett in the letter of our correspondent in the 
last number ; a mistake for which we nlone are responsible. 



good, the light is excellent, and the accommodations for the 
exhibition and sale of large collections of paintings are ample. — 
Mr. Albert Bierstadt has recently disposed of his large picture of 
Lake Lucerne, now on exhibition in the Athenseum Gallery. In 
a short time Mr. Bierstadt starts for the Rocky Mountains, where 
he intends to remain a couple of years, making sketches of the 
scenery, and studying the manners and customs of the Indians, 
preparatory to paiuting a series of large pictures.— Mr. Champney 
is in town, and is at work in his old studio, on Tremont Row. — 
Mr. Gay, who has been painting at Hingham, during the autumn, 
has returned to the city. — Mr. Barry has just finished a beauti- 
ful crayon head of Hesperus. — Mr. Gerry is about giving np his 
studio, in the Mercantile Library Building, and taking one in 
Roxbury. — Some of the artists of Boston are making an effort 
to organize a series of Artist's Receptions here, similar to those 
in New York. I understand that they have succeeded beyond 
their expectations, and that the first reception will take place 
in a couple of weeks. — The thirty-second exhibition of the 
Beacon street Athenaeum closes on Satnrday next, after a suc- 
cessful season, which is in a great measure due to the untiring 
efforts and supervision of its superintendent, Mr. Alfred 
Ordway. " $.» 

Ball exhibits in his studio at Boston a fine model of an eques- 
trian statue of 'Washington. "We hope to see it among those 
that will doubtless be made and forwarded to Philadelphia, in 
competition for the proposed "Washington monument in that 
city. This artist is at present engaged upon an ideal female 
head. — "We have lately seen a number of cameo portraits cut by 
Miss Foley, of great merit, especially for that of being faithful 
likenesses. There are few practitioners of cameo-cutting in the 
country, and this style of art, being both desirable and popular, 
we would especially commend this lady's works. Her studio is 
at 24 Tremont Row. — Stillman has on hand a miniature full- 
length portrait of Longfellow ; also a landscape embracing a 
distant view of Boston, as it appears from "Wellington Hill. — 
A Boston friend says, " Hamilton "Wild has sent home some 
delicious Venetian pictures, the best things he has done — glow- 
ing with the true color of the city where Titian painted. Wild 
winters in the Alhamhra." 

New Haven. — The Art-exhibition lately held in this city 
resulted in what may be called — for the first attempt — a very 
handsome profit. The receipts exceeded expenditures by the 
sum of one hundred and twenty-six dollars, which has been ex- 
pended for books on Art for the library of Tale College. 

Brooklyn. — The Graham Art School, of the Brooklyn Insti- 
stitute, organized Dec. 2, 1858, has commenced operations. 
This society, whose object is the study of the nude figure, and 
the sketching of local life character, will meet on Monday and 
Friday evenings of each week, commencing Dec. 18th, in room 
No. 1 Brooklyn Institute. Chas. Parsons, president ; H. "W. Her- 
rick, vice-president; Henry S. Beckwith, secretary ; B. F. 
Childs, treasurer. 

The directors of the Institute have unanimously set apart a 
portion of the income of the Graham fund under their control 
to defray the expense of a spacious room for this new associa- 
tion, and have invited the members to make it permanent. The 
by-laws provide that the school shall begin its sessions the first 
Monday in November, yearly, and continue four months, two 
eveniogs each week. 

The expenses of the school are borne by the trustees of the 
fund left by the late John Graham for fostering fine art; they 
give the room, fuel and light, and the members mutually contri- 
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bute to defray the cost of models. Is there no public spirited 
citizen desirous of linking his name with progress in art by 
donating a sufficient sum to furnish equipments that would give 
permanency and completeness to this enterprise, and so place it 
at once before the public as the best and most efficient school 
of the kind on the continent? The fireman's fund and the fine 
arts receive very few monetary bequests, though they seem 
more specially deserving, and more beneficial in their ministra- 
tions, than many bodies that are every day recorded as reci- 
pients of legacy and bequest. 

Bartholomew's "Woeks. — A list is given below of works 
executed by the late Mr. Bartholomew, which remain unsold in 
his studio in Rome. His townsman and friend, Mr. J. G. Bat- 
terson is now in Borne, authorized to close the estate, and as we 
suppose, to dispose of these works. Most of them were ex- 
ecuted in marble a short time only before the sculptor's decease. 

Sappho. Statuary marble on revolving pedestal, $2,000 

Hagar and Ishmael, bas-relief very fine (in frame), 450 

Ruth and Naomi, " " " 450 

Bust of Genevieve, life size, 250 

Bust of Diana, " 300 

Shepherd Boy, revolving pedestal, in marble from the 

Levant, 850 

Evening Star, revolving pedestal, beautifully chiselled,. . . . 850 

Flora, M « .... 800 

Homer led by Boy, bas-relief (fine with frame), 250 

Belisarius, " with frame, 200 

Shepherd Boy, reduced size, 600 

Cranoh and family left Paris for Rome a short time since, in 
company with Mrs. Crawford. 

"We conclude our gossip this month with the followiog : 

A pleasant re- union took place a few evenings since at the residence 
of Charles Gould, Esq., on Madison Square, in commemoration of the 
Artists' Excursion over the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad in the month 
of June last. Wm. Prescott Smith, Esq., the master of transportation, 
was present. Next to the liberality of the directors, the party of excursion- 
ists were chiefly indebted to this gentleman for their enjoyment, and the 
occasion was taken advantage of by the various representatives of Art to 
present him with personal souvenirs, more or less suggestive of scenes 
and characters encountered upon the road. Of New York artists, 
Kensett, Rossiter, Suy'dam, Hicks, Lang, Mignot, and Gignoux ; and 
of Baltimore artists, Mayer, Ames and Johnson, each furnished sketches 
in oil. Ehninger contributed a set of illustrations of Miles Standish. 
Mr. Hitchcock furnished a series of admirable pencil sketches, and 
Messrs. Dobbin and Guillou, of Philadelphia, a set of very fine photo- 
graphs, which brought to mind vividly all the details of this remark- 
able road and equally remarkable excursion. Last but not least of 
artistic contributions, we noticed an outline sketch — a railroad scene — 
representing a locomotive on the jump with the train behind Un- 
signed J. H. Gourtie, which we believe is the first work in pictorial art 
of the late president of the Board of Brokers. 

Mr. Smith availed himself of the occasion to exhibit two frames 
containing twenty-seven large photograph views of interesting localities 
on the Baltimore and Ohio road. We understand that they have been 
presented by him to the Century Club of this city. 

It is in the power of the pencil to convey the forms and sentiment 
of external nature, but to realize the force of music and oratory, per- 
sons must be seen and voices beard. No report of ours can do justice to 
the dramatic genius of the "Master," who sang the Marseilles Hymn 
in the purest German, nor to the comicalities of the " Colonel," in his 
admirable songs and original toasts. — Eveni?ig Post. 

LECTURES ON ART. 

We have to chronicle several lectures on Art delivered since 



the opening of the season. Thomas Hicks, Esq., delivered one 
in Brooklyn, the subject being " The Mission of Art." Hon. 
James T. Brady gave a lecture for the benefit of the Ranney fund, 
on " American Art," and Mr. Remington, two lectures on "'The 
Science of Beauty." _' ' 

exhibitions. . ■ 

At No. 707 Broadway, and forming a part of Gurney's elegant 
Photographic establishment, our readers will find a free exhibition 
of works of Art,^ under the supervision of Mr. H. Hitchiogs, 
The works exhibited are offered for sale. . Some of the best pro* 
ductions of our artistic world may be found there. The pictures 
are constantly being changed. We noticed two new figure sub-* 
jects by Lambdin, and two by Perry, of Philadelphia ; a land- 
scape by Gay of Boston ; and several by Eondell, Morviller, 
and Lane (of the same city), and a new animal piece by 
Hinckley. 

The Washington Abt-Assooiation will open this season a 
rare exhibition, judging by the success of its president, Horatio 
Stone, Esq., in procuring works of art in this city and Boston^ 
Among various contributions, Mr. Stone has been fortunate 
enough to secure one of Allston's fine works. We wish that 
this artist's best pictures could be oftener exposed for ''public 
study; they would serve to abate the ardor of pretension, ,and*at 
the same time encourage the faithful. 

Mes. Dassel's Works. — At No. 30 East 12th street (her late 
residence), is an exhibition of the studies and paintings left by 
this excellent woman, all of which are offered for sale. " They 
comprise numerous studies from nature made in Italy, studies 
of Indians and paintings in pastel. Most of these pictures pps^ 
sess great merit; and as they are to be sold for the benefit of 
her children, we would urge their claims upon the attention of 
amateurs. 

Ranney Collection.— Wejiave bat a little space to chron- 
icle the prices brought by a few of the pictures sold' at auction 
on the evenings of the 20th and 21st December. " View in 
Eastern Virginia," by Sontag, $102.—" Landscape," by A, B« 
Durand, $240.—" Autumn," by J. M. Hart, $105.—" Land . 
scape," by J. W. Oasilear, $155.—" Female Head," by Rossifcer, 
$100.—" Rabbits at Play," by W. J. Hays, $185.—" Fifteenth 
Birthday," by H. P. Gray, $180.—" Autumn," by Gignoux, $200; 
— " Scene near Brookline Lake," by W. M. Brown, $105.-^ 
" Haunted Mountain," by D. M. Carter, $110.—" South Amerk 
can Scenery," by F. E. Church, $565.—" The Haunted Lake,". 
by G. H. Boughton, $180.—" Foggy Morning," by J. F. Ken-* 
sett, $250.—" Coast Scene," by W. Hart, $115.—" Anthony 
Van Oorlaer," by O. L. Elliott, $400.— "Hulk at St. John's," 
by O. T. Dix, $140.—" The Poor Neighbor," by F. W. Edmonds, 
$150.—" Peace," by A. F. Tait, $140. The Bum realized by the 
sale is $7,693. 

For prospectus of the forthcoming exhibition of the Pennsyl? 
vania Academy, next spring, see advertisement. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Ehninger has made a series of drawings illustrating Longfel- 
low's poem of the Courtship of Miles Standish,' which drawings 
have been photographed by Brady, and published by Rudd & 
Carleton, with letterpress; the whole forming an elegant 
gift-book for the holidays. The series consist of eight designs 
of the following subjects : " Miles Standish and John Alden"— 
" The Ambassador"—" The Council"—" The "War Path"—" De- 
parture of the Mayflower"—" Priscilla and John Alden"—" The 
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Apparition" — " The Wedding Procession." As compositions 
and aa delineations of character, these designs are very happy. 
"We have no space to describe them in detail, bnt we would 
especially mention the first, third and eighth. Mr. Ehninger 
is well qualified to treat the subject, being perfectly familiar 
with the Puritan times. He has produced a work that our 
world' of Art may be proud of. 

Barley has also sent forth an illustration of Miles Standish. 
The subject being the wedding procession. The composition 
is a picturesque one, showing Priscilla on the snow-white eteer, 
conducted by John Alden, with Miles Standish following on a 
horse, and the wedding party winding along among the trees in 
the background. The drawing is photographed by Masury, 
and published by J. E. Tilton & Oo., Boston. 



BEMINISOENOBS OF OBAWFOBD. 

Tab following interesting letter was written by Crawford to 
his friend and instructor, Mr. E. E. Launitz (who has kindly 
permitted it to be published), during the second year of Craw- 
ford's apprenticeship in Borne. 

Rome, June M, 1887. 

Dbab Launitz: I have to beg pardon for what may have 
appeared neglect towards you, who was my best friend and in- 
structor, at a time when I so much needed one. Although I 
have not written so often as I ought to have done, yet I hope 
you will believe me when I say I have not forgotten you. 

Tour kindness to me was of such a description 

as to make a lasting impression, and though ' two years have 
passed since we saw one another, yet every little attention of 
yours remains indelibly fixed in my memory. . ... I 
did not wish to wrjte until I could do something which would 
prove that the instructions which yourself and Mr. Frazee so 
often and so kindly gave me, had not been thrown away. I 
have finished several portraits in marble, which you will have 
an opportunity to see in New York before, or when the next 
exhibition opens, in 1838. If, therefore, you will have the 
kindness to consider me yet your pupil, I shall esteem it a great 
favor; as by thus doing you can give me your advice without 
complaint. Best assured that it will be aa much valued as when 
I was under your immediate direction. I have done all I could 
to keep in the path you pointed out for me, and sincerely be- 
lieve it is the only one that should be followed by a student of 
sculpture. I allude to the school of the antique, in which only 
can be fonnd what is beautiful and pure. I have every reason 
for believing this now since I have seen the works of Michael 
Angelo, Bernini, and Oanova. 

I think Thorwaldsen is the only artist now in existence who 
has fully caught the spirit that enabled the ancients to produce 
those glorious works that yet remain to astonish us ; and, I may 
almost say, discourage our attempts. I feel my owu ignorance, 
and it is this feeling which induces me to hope that at some 
future period I may take the place in Art for which I am now 
striving; it may be far oiF, but patience and study will, per- 
haps, bear me on safely. Borne is the only place in the world 
fit for a young sculptor to commence his career in. Here he 
will find everything he can possibly require for his studies ; he 
lives among artists, and every step he takes in this garden of 
the Arts presents something which assists him in the formation 
of his taste. Ton can imagine my surprise upon seeing the 
wonderful halls of the Vatican — after leaving Barclay street* 

* The old American Academy of the Fine Arts, an institution which 
preceded the National Academy of Design, was located in this atreet. 



and the National (Academy). Only think of it — a green one 
like me, who had seen but half-a-dozon statues during the 
whole course of his life — to step thus suddenly into the midst 
of the greatest collection in the world ! At first I was dazzled 
by all this, splendor of Art; now, however, I can look upon it 
calmly, and try to select from this vast treasure those portions 
wbich'will be most useful to me in my studies. 

The letter of introduction to Thorwaldsen, which you gave 
me, has been the means of getting me a free admission into his 
studio and also of placing me upon terms of intimacy with him. 
He is the only artist I have ever seen that comes ap to my stand- 
ard of what a man should be- My expectations, by your descrip- 
tion of him, had been raised to the highest possible point; and, 
instead of being disappointed, as we so often are in such cases, I 
was astonished to find that he exceeded even my utmost ideas ; he 
iajust such a man as we may fancy Phidias to have been, both as 
regards character and genius ; in his bas-reliefs it is established 
beyond doubt that he has no equal ; and for the composition of 
his single figures, who is like him ? Borne cannot produce a 
rival, and certainly if Borne cannot, I doubt if any other por- 
tion of the world can. His plain, unaffected manner is the 
admiration of every one ; and thus becomes doubly so when 
brought into contrast with' the stiffly ridiculous and ignorantly 
sarcastic mode in which their high mightinesses the English 
artists contrive to carry themselves when asked for advice con- 
cerning your work. This is always given in such a way as to 
make you regret having ever called upon them, while the good 
old Thobwaldsen— (I like to write his name) gives you his 
opinion in a frank, encouraging, and fatherly style, which places 
you at once at your ease. Tou are always sure of getting good 
hints from him, and hints you cannot forget in a bnrry, as in 
most cases they are practical lessons. The Englishmen, on the 
contrary, who, after working for twenty years, and in this time 
having, by dint of hard labor, hammered into their muddy 
brains a stock of thought, value it as we do anything which is 
scarce ; it becomes to them of as much importance as bread 
when there is a famine in the land ; and when they are called 
upon to distribute a small portion of it among the poor hungry 
rats of students that occasionally beset them, it is then, indeed, 
in consequence of the very scant allowance they give us — the 
which being generally useless — that we cry out in our agony, 
" Good Lord deliver ns from all such stupid asses I" .... 
The German artists approach nearer what is right than those of 
any other nation in Borne. Of this you are well aware, so I 
need say nothing to prove it to you, except that they keep 
together, mind their own business, and are the most gloriously 
classical set of good fellows in existence. I have been made a 
member of their JPonte MolU, and feel quite proud of my order, 
which is, a Baiocco! attached to the button-hole by a blue 

ribbon 

Faithfully yours, 
Thomas Ceawbobd. 

oh education in art. 
by john buskin. 
I will not attempt in this paper to enter into any general 
consideration of the possible influence of art on the masses of 
the people. The inquiry is one of great perplexity, involved 
with that into the uses and dangers of luxury ; nor have we as 
yet data enough to justify us in conjecturing how far the practice 
of art may be compatible with rude or mechanical employments. 
But the question, however difficult, lies in the same light as 
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that of the uses of reading or writing; for drawing, so far as it 
is possible to the multitude, is merely to be considered as * 
means of obtaining and communicating knowledge. He who 
can accurately represent the form of an object, and match its 
color, has unquestionably a power of notation and description 
greater in most instances than that of words; and this 
science of notation ought to be simply regarded ai that 
which is concerned with the record of form, just as arith- 
metic is concerned with the record of number. Of course 
abuses and dangers attend the acquirement of every 
power. "We have all of us probably known persons who, 
without being able to read or write, discharged the impor- 
tant duties of life wisely and faithfully; as we have also, with- 
out doubt, known others able to read and write whose reading 
did little good to themselves, and whose writing little to any 
one else. But we do not, therefore, doubt the expediency of 
acquiring those arts, neither ought we to doubt the expediency 
of acquiring the art of drawing, if we admit that it may indeed 
become practically useful. Nor should we long hesitate in ad- 
mitting this, if we were not in the habit of considering instruc- 
tions in the arts chiefly as a means of promoting what we call 
" taste," a dilettanteism, and other habits of mind which, in their 
more modern developments in Europe, have certainly not been 
advantageous to nations, or indicative of worthiness in them. 
Nevertheless, true taste, or the instantaneous preference of the 
noble thing to the ignoble, is a necessary accompaniment of 
high worthiness in nations or men; only it is not to be ac- 
quired by seeking it as our chief object, since the first question, 
alike for man and for multitude, is not at all what they are to 
like, but what they are to do; and fortunately so, since true 
taste so far as it depends on original instinct, is not equally 
communicable to all men ; and, so far as it depends on extended 
comparison, is unattainable by men employed in narrow fields 
of life. "We shall not succeed in making a peasant's opinion good 
evidence on the merits of Elgin and Lycian marbles ; nor is it 
necessary to dictate to him in his garden the preference of 
gillyflower or of rose; yet I believe we may make art a means 
of giving him helpful and healthy pleasure, and of gaining for 
him serviceable knowledge. Thus, in our simplest codes of 
school instruction, I hope some day to see local natural history 
assume a principal place, so that our peasant children 
may be taught the nature and uses of the herbs that grow in 
their meadows, and may take interest in observing and cherish- 
ing, rather than in hunting or killing the harmless animals of 
their country. Supposing it determined that this local natural 
history should be taught, drawing ought to be used to fix the 
attention, and test, while it aided the memory. "Draw such 
and such a flower in outline, with its bell toward you." Draw it 
with its side toward you. Paint the spots upon it. Draw a 
dock's head — her foot. Now a robin's — a thrush's — now the 
spots upon a thrush's breast.'* These are the kinds of tasks 
which it seems to me should be set to the young peasant stu- 
dent. Surely the occupation would no more be thought con- 
temptible which was thus subservient to knowledge and to com- 
passion; and perhaps we should find, in process of time, that 
the Italian connection of art with diletto, or delight, was both 
consistent with, and even mainly consequent upon a pure Greek 
connection of art with arete, or virtue. 

It may perhaps be thought that the power of representing in any 
sufficient manner natural objects such as those above instanced 
would be of too difficult acquirement to be aimed at in elementary 
instruction. But I have had practical proof thatitisnotso. From 1 



workmen who have had little time to spare, and that only after 
they were jaded by the day's labor, I have obtained, in the course 
of three or four months from their first taking a pencil in hand, 
perfectly useful and in many respects admirable drawings of 
natural objects. It is, however, necessary, in order to secure 
this result, that the student's aim should be absolutely restricted 
to the representation of visible fact. All more varied or ele- 
vated practice must be deferred until the powers of true 
sight and just representation are acquired in simplicity, nor, in 
the- case of children, belonging to the lower classes, does it seem 
to me often advisable to aim at anything more. At all extents, 
their drawing lesson should be made as recreative as possible* 
Undergoing due discipline of hard labor in other directions, suoh 
children should be painlessly initiated into employments calcu- 
lated for the relief of toil. It is of little consequence that they 
should know the principles of art, but of much that their atten- 
tion should be pleasurably excited. In our higher public schools 
on the contrary, drawing should be taught rightly ; that is tp 
say, with due succession and security of preliminary steps, it being 
here of little consequence whether the student attains great or 
little skill, but of much that he should perceive distinctly what 
degrees of skill he has attained, reverence that which surpasses 
it, and know the principles of right in what he has been able to 
accomplish. It is impossible to make every boy an artist or & 
connoisseur, but quite possible to make him understand the 
meaning of art in its rudiments, and to make him modest 
enough to forbear expressing, in after life, judgments which be 
has not knowledge enough to render just. 

There is, however, at present this great difficulty in the way of 
such systematic teaching — that the public do not believe the prin- 
ciples of art are determinable, and in no wise matters of opinion. 
They do not believe that good drawing is good, and bad drawing 
bad, whatever any number of persons may think or declare to the 
contrary — that there is a right or best way of laying colors to 
produce a given effect, just as there is a right or a best way of dye- 
ing cloth of a given color, and that Titian and Veronese are 
not merely accidentally admirable, but eternally right. The 
public, of course, cannot be convinced of this nnity and stabil- 
ity of principle until clear assertion of it is made to them by 
painters whom they respect, and the painters whom they res- 
pect are generally too modest, and sometimes too prond, to make 
it. I believe the chief reason for their not having yet declared 
at least the fundamental laws of labor as connected with art 
study is a kind of feeling on their part that " cela va earn dire" 
Every great painter knows so well the necessity of hard and 
systematized work, in order to attain the lower degrees of skill, 
that he naturally supposes if people use no diligence in draw- 
ing they do not* care to acquire the power of it, and that the 
toil involved in wholesome study being greater than the moss of 
the people have ever given, is also greater than they would 
ever be willing to give. Feeling, also, as every real painter 
feels that his own excellence is a gift no less than the reward of 
toil, perhaps slightly disliking to confess the labor it has cost 
him to perfect it, and wholly despairing of doing any good by 
the confession, he contemptuously leaves the drawing-master to 
do the hest he can in his twelve lessons, and with courteous un- 
kindness permits the young women of England to remain 
under the impression that they can learn to draw with less 
pains than they can learn to dance. I have had practical experi- 
ence enough, however, to convince me that this treatment of 
the amateur student is unjust. Young girls will work with 
steadiest perseverance when once they understand the need of- 
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labor, and are convinced that drawing is a kind of language which 
may, for ordinary purposes, be learned as easily as French or Ger- 
man, but not more easily, nor on any other terms ; this language^ 
also, having. its grammar and its pronunciation, to be conquered 
or acquired only by persistence in irksome exercise — an error 
in a form being as entirely and simply an error as a mistake in a 
tense, and an ill drawn line as reprehensible as a vulgar accent. 
And I attach great irapurtance to the sound education of our 
younger females in art, thinking that in England the nursery 
and the drawing-room are perhaps the most influential of acade- 
mies. "We address ourselves in vain to the education of the 
artist while the demand for his work is nncertain or unintelli- 
gent; nor can art be considered as having any serious influence 
on a nation while gilded papers form the principal splendor of 
the reception-room, and ill-wrought, though costly, trinkets the 
principal entertainment of the boudoir. It i3 surely, therefore, 
to be regretted that the art-education of our Government 
schools is addressed so definitely to the guidance of the artisan, 
and is therefore so little acknowledged hitherto by the general 
publio, especially by its upper classes. I have not acquaintance 
enough with the practical working of that system to venture 
any expression of opinion respecting its general expediency; 
but it is my conviction that, so far as references are in- 
volved in it to the designing of patterns capable of being pro- 
duced by machinery, such references must materially diminish 
its utility, considered as a general system of instruction. We are 
still, therefore, driven to the same point — the need of an author- 
itative recommendation of some method of study to the pub- 
lic ; a method determined upon by the concurrence of some of 
our best painter?, and avowedly sanctioned by them, 60 as to 
leave no room for hesitation in its acceptance. 

Nor need it be thought that, because the ultimate methods of 
work employed by painters vary according to the particular 
effects proposed by each, there would be any difficulty in obtain- 
ing their collective assent to a system of elementary precept. 
The facts of which it is necessary that the student should be as- 
sured in his early efforts are so simple, so few, and so well known 
to all able draughtsmen, that, as I have just^ said, it would be 
rather doubtful of the need of stating what seemed to them self- 
evident, than reluctance to speak authoritatively on points capable 
of dispute, that would stand in their way of giving form to a code 
of general instruction. To take merely two instances; it will 
perhaps appear hardly credible that among amateur students, 
however far advanced in more showy accomplishments, there 
will not be found one in a hundred who can make an accurate 
drawing to scale. It is much if they can copy anything with 
approximate fidelity of its renl size. No w, the inaccuracy of eye 
which prevents a student from drawing to scale is, in fact, 
nothing else than an entire want of appreciation of proportion, 
and therefore of composition. He who alters the relations of 
dimensions to each other in his copy, shows that he does not 
enjoy those relations in the original ; that is to say, that all ap- 
preciation of noble design (which is based on the most exqui- 
site relations of magnitude) is impossible to him. To give him 
habits of mathematical accuracy in transferreoce of the outline 
of complex form is, therefore, among the first, and even among 
the most important means of educating his taste. A student 
who oan fix with precision the cardinal points of a bird's wing 
extended in any fixed position, and can then draw the curves of 
its individual plumes, without measurable error, has advanced 
further towards a power of understanding the design of the 
great masters than he could by reading many volumns of criti- 



cisms, or passing many months in undisciplined examination of 
works of art. Again, it will be found that among amateur 
students there is almost universal deficiency in the power of 
expressing the roundness of a surface. They frequently draw 
with considerable dexterity and vigor, but never attain the 
slightest sense of those modulations in form which can only be 
expressed by gradations in shade. They leave sharp edges to 
'their blots of color, sharp angles in their contours of line, and 
conceal from themselves their incapacity of completion by re- 
dundance of subject. The assurance to such persons that no 
object could.be rightly seen or drawn until the draughtsman had. 
acquired the power of modulating surface by gradations wrought 
with some pointed -instrument (whether pen, pencil, or chalk) 
would at once prevent much vain labor, and put an end to 
many errors of that worst kind which not only retard the stu- 
dent, but blind him; which prevent him from either attaining 
excellency himself or understanding it in others. 

It would be easy, did time permit it, to give instances of other 
principles which it is equally essential that the student should 
know, and certain that all painters of eminence wonld sanction ; 
while even those respecting which some doubt may exist in their 
application to consummate practice are yet perfectly determi- 
nable, so far as they are needed to guide a beginner. It may, for 
instance, be a question bow far local color should be treated as 
an element of chiaroscuro in a master's drawing of the human 
form. But there can be no question that it must be so treated 
in a boy's study of a tulip or a trout. A still more important 
point would be gained if authoritative testimony of the same 
kind could be given to the merit and exclusive sufficiency of 
any series of examples of works of 'art, such as could at once be 
put within the reach of masters and schools. For the modern 
student labors nnder heavy disadvantages in what at first sight 
might appear an assistance to him, namely, the number of 
examples of many different styles which surround him in gal? 
leries or museums. His mind is disturbed by the inconsisten- 
cies of various excellence, and by his own predilections for false 
beauties in second or third-rate works. He is thus prevented 
from observing any one example long enongh to. understand its 
merit, or following any one method long enough to obtain facil- 
ity in its practice. It seems, therefore, very desirable that some 
standard of art should be fixed for all our schools ; a standard 
which, it must be remembered, need not necessarily be 
the highest possible, provided it is the lightest possible. 
It is not to be hoped that the student should imitate 
works of the most exalted merit ; but much to be desired 
that he should be guided by those which have the fewest 
faults. Perhaps, therefore, the most serviceable example which 
could be set before youth might be found in the studies or 
drawings rather than in the pictures of the first rate masters ; 
and the art of photography enables us to put renderings of such 
studies, which for most practical purposes are as good as the 
originals, on the walls of every school in the kingdom." Sup- 
posing (I merely name these examples of what I mean) the 
standard of manner in light-and-shade drawing fixed by Leo- 
nardo's study, No. 19 in the collection of photographs lately pub- 
lished from drawings in the Florence gallery; the standard of 
pen drawing with a wash, fixed by Titian's sketch, No. 30 in 
the same collection ; that of etching fixed by Eembrandt's spot- 
ted shell ; and that of point work, with the pure line, by Durer's 
crest with the cock ; every etfort of the pupil, whatever the in- 
strument in his hand, wonld infallibly tend in a right direction, 
and the perception of the merits of those four works, or of 
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any others like them, once attained thoroughly by efforts, how- 
ever distant or despairing, to copy portions of them, would lead 
securely, in due time, to the appreciation of other modes of ex- 
cellence. 

I cannot, of course, within the limits of this paper, pro- 
ceed to any statement of the present requirements, of the 
English operative as regards art-education. But I do not 
regret this, for it seems to me very desirable that our attention 
should for the present be concentrated on the more immediate 
object of general instruction. Whatever the public demand, the 
artist will soon produce, and the best education which the oper- 
ative can receive, is the refusal of bad work and acknowledgment 
of good. There is no want of genius among us; still less oi 
industry. The least that we do is laborious, and the worst is 
wonderful. But there is a want among us, deep and wide, of 
discretion in directing toil, and of delight in being led by imagin- 
ation. In past time, though the masses of the nation were less 
informed than they are now, they were for that very reason 
simpler judges and happier gazers; it mustbeours to substitute 
the gracious sympathy of the understanding for the bright 
gratitude of innocence. An artist can always paint well for 
those who are lightly pleased or wisely displeased ; but he can- 
not paint for those who are dull in applause and false in condem- 
nation. 

j&tofcfo among % I tafos. 

MOTJHT VKENON. 

" A poem, rural, romantic, and descriptive." 

By John Seabsoh. 

" Famosus hospes, — 

ilium ego lucidas 
Inire sedes ducere nectaris 
Succos et adscribi quietis 
Ordinibus patiar Ternonis." 

Foe the last few years, the eyes of mankind have been 
directed to Mount "Vernon. No effort has been spared to 
secure to the nation that hallowed spot, where hereafter the 
pilgrim may unmolested pay his homage at the tomb of departed 
worth. But the great bard of Mount Vernon seems to have 
been overlooked — the earliest poet of America is forgotten. 
That the poem of Mr. Searson preceded by ten years the im- 
mortal epic of Joel Barlow, all history assures us. A grateful 
country appreciates the " Columbiad," but by a strange fatality 
the "Mount Vernon" is consigned to oblivion, aod yet it may be 
safely asserted, that by the mass of mankind the attenuated 
volume of Searson is read more willingly than the ponderous 
quarto of Mr. Barlow. 

Of John Searson, unfortunately, little is known, beyond the 
life prefixed to the volume before us. He doubtless died in 
obscurity, and shared the ordinary fate of genius — poverty and 
neglect. By birth an Irishman, at heart he was an American, 
and his highest flight of poetry was upon a great national sub- 
ject. A contemporary of Robert Burns, and separated from 
him by a narrow sea, he may possibly have met the Scottish 
bard, and the two may have together drunk from the fountains 
of Belicon. Mr. Searson appears to have been a man of rare 
piety, profound knowledge, and great versatility of talent ; he 
oomposed sermons as well as poetryj " taught the beauties of 
the English language and trigonometry by a new and easy 



method," " kept books by double and single entry," " wrote a 
free and easy hand," "was a wholesale merchant in Philadel- 
phia," " master in some of the genteelest schools in Europe and 
America," aod finally, on tbe 16th day of May, in the year 
1799, produced a poem with the following title: " Monnt Ver- 
non, a poem, being the seat of his excellency George Washing- 
ton, in the State of Virginia, Lieutenant-General and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the land forces of the United States of 
America, with a copperplate likeness of the general, taken from 
an actual view on the spot by the author." Tbis likeness is a 
valuable addition to our national gallery, and differs widely 
from the portraits by Stuart, Trumbull, and Peale. Happy 
the limner who could depict his illustrious host under such 
auspicious circumstances I The father of his country is repre- 
sented with a stern, fierce, terrible countenance, such as he 
must have appeared in at the battle of Monmouth, pouring 
forth bis maledictions on tbe recreant Lee. We regret that we 
cannot present to our readers the whole of this majestic poem. 
It abounds in historical allusions, and pleasantly delineates the 
manner and state of society sixty years ago. Truly may Mr, 
Searson be denominated, "Poeta, qui placere se stnduit bonis 
quam plurimis," for throughout the entire volume, it is impos- 
sible to detect one thought or one word which could cause a 
blush to mantle on the oheek of modesty. 

Mount Vernon ! I have often heard of thee, 

And often wished thy beauties for to Bee. 

Pleased to the last I view this pleasant seat, 

And found its view so elegant and neat, 

The prospect from it must e'er please the mioH, 

When elegant Potowmack here we find. 

From right to left, from left to right we see 

TV beauteous Potowmack, that arm of tbe sea; 

See ships and vessels passing by the door 

Almost every day and every hour j 

Indeed tbe prospect is so very fine, 

Such rural scenes must e'er tbe thoughts refine. 

The house itself is elegant and neat, 

And is two stories high, neat and complete ; 

The rooms adorned with pictures very fine, 

That e'en a prince might there with pleasure dine ; 

The social hour in mirth to pass away, 

Since all our time is but a winter's day ; 

I thought the favor much e'en here to dine, 

Yet was invited by a liberal mind. 

Sociability and Friendship dear I 

How dost thou drive away all anxious oare-J 

But, after dinner when I peep'd on high, . ' 

1 viewed the cupola of Mount Vernon nigh I 

And viewing saw the North, South, West and East 

The situation where this house is placed. 

Look round this beauteous spot, rejoice and see 

The blessed state of human harmony ; 

From house to house soon took my departure, 

And to the gardenB look for sweet nature 1 

Roses and flowers with aromatic scent 

Was rural fine, and for amusement sent. 

The gardens, beautiful this time of year 

Requites the husbandman* for all his care. 

But see, with wonder, said my roving raind, 

A hothouse here a stranger soon will find, 

Hundreds of herbs and flowers you here may Bee 

That in a common garden cannot be. 

The walks well gravelled, and smoothed and very neat, 

And every scene this season quite complete. 



